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NIGO JONES knew better than 
any English architect how to 
invoke the great qualities of 
architecture: unity, proportion, 
and a singleness of aim, mark 
all his work. Like his master, 
Palladio, he ‘‘knew how to 
adapt his designs to the wants 

of the time and to moderate means. . . how to 
make a building grand without grand dimensions, 
and rich without great expense.” His church of 
St. Paul in Covent Garden has been called ‘“ the 
handsomest barn in England.” He “lifted the 
art of his country on to an altogether different 
plane,” and gave it a direction it has never en- 
tirely lost; it became quite conscious, depending 
on scholarship as much as design. Vernacular 
art—that wayward growth, with its fragrance 
and wild-rose beauty—passed away, leaving 
over the breadth of our land many an exquisite 
memorial to the joy and love that went to their 
making. Doubtless something was lost in that 
overwhelming tide of the Renaissance. 

The vexed question of styles need not be opened. 
All great architecture has power to touch the 
imagination : the giant cupola of St. Peter’s, riding 
cloudlike over the purple evening mists of Rome, 
no less than the mass of Salisbury Cathedral 
soaring in silent majesty from the greensward of 
the Close into the pale grey English sky. 

Ashburnham House (now part of Westminster 
School) was built on old foundations. 
of Gothic arches still exist in the ground-floor 
walls, and the fireplace in the hall is of Jacobean 
date. As the intention of the present writer is 
not antiquarian, it may suffice here to say that 
the space the architect had at his disposal was 
limited, its bounds absolutely fixed. Yet, in spite 
of that, it would be impossible to find anywhere 
a building that gives one a greater sense of spacious- 
ness, openness, and lightness. The accompany- 
ing plans show the arrangements as they existed 
about 1882. The axial line taken through the 
doors of the halls, and continued north and south 
to the summer-house and porch, is about 143 ft., 
and must have formed an inviting and suggestive 
vista. Unfortunately the summer-house and the 
porch have disappeared. The garden, at whose 
extremity the former was placed, was raised several 
steps above the terrace, an effective way of re- 
ducing the height of the retaining wall which 
Some one side of the south cloister-walk. The 
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summer-house was a little building r1oft. 8 in. 
long, consisting of two Doric pillars placed be- 
tween square corner pilasters, which carried an 
entablature and a kind of pediment. It was 
about 4 ft. deep, and its height to the top of the 
cornice g ft. 

The north wall of Ashburnham House still re- 
It is built 
of brick, the entablature, quoins, and doorway 
being rubbed and gauged. Originally it was 


tains much of its original appearance. 


South Cloister Walk 
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Ashburnham House is now a part of Westminster School. 
The rooms on the ground floor are used as changing 
rooms, and those on the first floor for library purposes. 
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ASHBURNHAM HOUSE, WESTMINSTER 


in Britton and Pugin’s ‘‘ Edifices”’: 
“Of nearly a square shape, with 
four ranges of steps, placed at 
right angles to one another, and 
as many landings, it was a passage 
from the ground to the first floor. 
Its sides are panelled against the 
wall, and guarded by a rising 
balustrade; the whole is crowned 
by an oval dome, springing from 
a bold and enriched entablature 
supported by a series of twelve 
columns. At the landing are 
fluted Ionic columns.” This de- 
scription gives little idea of the 
cunning of the planning, how the 
stair turns away from the first 
flight of steps to the light, thus 
veiling its full extent, then goes 
across, at right angles to the en- 
trance, and then turns a right 
angle and delivers to an oblong 
landing. Nothing less than genius 





Originally this front had three hipped roofs, the centre one of which 
is replaced by the modern attic shown in the above photograph. 
Originally, too, there was a laid-out garden on this side of the house. 





NORTH FRONT 


covered in with three hipped roofs, the centre one 
of which has been replaced by the modern attic 
story. In dimensions very small, about 75 ft. by 
27 ft. high, this front gives one an impression of 
breadth and dignity. Its openings were probably 
once filled with mullioned windows, similar to 
those still existing in the staircase hall. 

A low-ceiled panelled room (called the inner 
hall) is entered from this front, in the centre of 
the west side of which folding 
doors open and give access to 
the staircase. Similar doors 
are placed over against these, 
giving access to another room. 
An unusual feature of this 
room, besides the two sets of 
folding doors with their ellipti- 
cal heads, is the detail of the 
cornice (see p. 8). It is of 
wood, designed with a wide 
projecting corona decorated 
with guttae. Though ex- 
tremely simple, this room is 
admirably designed and makes 
a foil to the richness of the 
upper rooms. Out of it is en- 
tered a larger hall with a door 
in the south front; there is 
nothing noteworthy about it, 
however, with the exception 
of the Jacobean fireplace. 

The staircase ‘‘’s the thing.” 
It is described rather baldly 
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could have contrived this. The 

square space invited to a bald 
exposition, but, without forcing or affectation, 
this subtle arrangement was discovered. It is 
difficult to imagine anything giving an effect of 
greater spaciousness. It is so admirably adapted 
for the pageant of a richly dressed procession that 
it seems as if Inigo Jones had in this instance 
given permanence to one of his scenic inventions, 
and fixed for later generations the sitse-en-scéne 
of an antique play, or realised a noble setting 
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JACOBEAN CHIMNEYPIECE IN HALL 
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for figures like the men and women of Paul 
Veronese. 

If in its lower stage beautiful, its graceful and 
aerial dome is no less so. This is elliptical in 


shape, a form curiously fascinating as it is rare— 
Abroad it captured the 


at least in this country. 








ASHBURNHAM HOUSE, WESTMINSTER 


are inlaid with various patterns, the balusters are 
extremely graceful, and the profiles of mouldings 
exquisite in their delicacy. The carved key-blocks 
to the arches are unusual. 

On the first floor the suite of rooms, consisting 


of an ante-room and the great drawing-room 








DOORWAY TO ANTE-ROOM LEADING ON TO STAIRCASE LANDING 


Barocco imagination, and many fine elliptical 
cupolas were fashioned. Perhaps one of the 
earliest was the one Sansovino tried to build in 
brick at Venice. This failed, and he eventually 
made it in plaster. 

Much fine detail has been lavished on the stair 
of Ashburnham House. The treads themselves 
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(now the library of Westminster School), is per- 
haps as beautiful as anything could well be. The 
former is a small room 12 ft. 10 in. by ar ft., 
lighted from a window opposite the door from the 
stair. A fine piece of carved and pierced work 
forms a fanlight to this door (p. 6). On the axis 
with the great drawing-room are two wide doors, 
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ASHBURNHAM HOUSE, WESTMINSTER 





DOORWAY IN ANTE-ROOM 


one on each side of the room, carrying pediments. 
The walls are panelled. 

The great drawing-room is 32 ft. 7 in. long by 
21 ft., lighted from three windows facing south. 
By its reasonable yet sumptuous decorations it 
recalls the drawing-room at Groombridge Place. 
Compared with the vestry of St. Laurence Jewry, 
which guards a kind of sober majesty, this room 
possesses a character infinitely graceful. There 
are more gorgeous rooms in the world, those in 
the Doge’s Palace, for example, with their ceilings 
of fretted gold, and the still richer covering of the 
pageantry of Veronese; but none more peaceful, 
none more full of ‘‘sweetness and light,” than 
these seventeenth-century rooms of which the 
great drawing-room at Ashburnham House is the 
finest. 

Although everything in this room contributes 
to its perfect harmony, its crown is the plaster 
ceiling. Nocolour or gilding has been used to 
heighten the effect ; it is all white, sufficient relief 
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being obtained by its own varied shapes and the 
light and shade its capricious contours affect. A 
large plain cove springs from the cornice out toa 
beam running parallel to the sides of the room. 
In the centre is a large oval, surrounded with rich 
modelling, which originally, before the addition of 
the attic story, was raised to a small dome. 

Mr. Bankart, in his recent book, in writing on 
the plasterwork of the later Renaissance, rather 
laments the going of the craftsman. ‘‘ From the 
time of his coming” (Inigo Jones), we read, ‘‘ and 
after, there was none of the freedom of craftsman- 
ship that existed in Queen Elizabeth’s time, nor 
had he the skilled craftsmen to help him out. 
His men were expected to carry out his instruc- 
tions implicitly. No more will be heard of the 
old independence of craftsmen or master builder, 
for the architect had to be first.’’ It is quite true 
that abstract thought and imagination, restrained 
by rules, sanctioned by long practice, had come to 
supersede the waywardness of medizval imagin- 
ings. All art is circumscribed by limitations, 
but in spite of that the poet’s thought has con- 
trived in a mechanical arrangement of fourteen 





DETAIL OF CORNICE TO INNER HALL 
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GENERAL VIEW OF STAIRCASE 
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ASHBURNHAM HOUSE, WESTMINSTER 


lines to reach to the stars. But we cannot agree 
that the skilled craftsman had disappeared. If he 
had, where did Inigo Jones get his men to carry 
out ideas for which even the best draughting is 
inadequate, except to indicate general character- 
istics? To-day, as in the seventeenth century, 
the architect requires skilled workmen, although 
he has “ to be first.” 

(It may be worth pointing out that Mr. Bankart 
has wrongly named his plates of Ashburnham 
House. The ceiling of Dr. Busby’s Library—a 








THE GREAT DRAWING-ROOM 


(NOW THE LIBRARY OF 


building quite separate from the house—is marked 
“drawing-room ceiling,” and the drawing-room 
ceiling is labelled as belonging to the staircase.) 

Next to the great drawing-room is the dining- 
room, 17 ft. 3 in. by 26ft. 7in. An alcove formed 
by Corinthian pillars carrying an arch cuts off 
about a quarter of the room. From its style it is 
later in date than the rest of the work. But it is 
vigorous and effective. The room adjoining, 
formerly the small drawing-room, and now known 
_ Scott Library, is also probably later. 

xX 
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Throughout I have mentioned Inigo Jones as 
the architect of this gem among houses. Mr. 
Blomfield considers it to be his design, although 
carried out by Webb in 1640, with which opinion 
Messrs. Belcher and Macartney agree. Mr. H. 
Sirr, who has made an exhaustive study of the 
building, thinks it may have been built between 
1633 and 1640, or between 1660 and 1670. If at 
the earlier date, by Inigo Jones, and if the later, 
by Webb, Inigo Jones having died in 1652, and 
Webb in 1672. 





WESTMINSTER SCHOOL) 


In Richard Busby’s will (1695) he writes of 
the library or museum as being “ built and fitted 
by me at my own great costs and charges.” (It is 
adjacent to Ashburnham House.) The plaster 
ceiling of this library is ornate, cherubs’ heads 
being introduced among the foliage; but in style 
and conception it is not so good as the work in 
the house. Interesting fitments in the room are 
the oak bookcases, but they are designed by a 
craftsman. 

J. M. W. HActey. 
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DETAIL OF CEILING IN GREAT DRAWING-ROOM 





DETAIL OF CEILING IN BUSBY LIBRARY 
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THE REBUILDING OF CROSBY HALL 
AT CHELSEA 


RY great interest has been 
taken in the rebuilding of 
Crosby Hall at Chelsea, and 
we are able to give in this 
issue a series of special photo- 
graphs and drawings _illus- 
trating the work in a complete 
manner. The  banqueting- 
hall, which formed the chief part of the additions 
made by Sir John Crosby to Cataneo Pinelli’s 
old house in Bishopsgate, which he had bought in 
1466, has now been reinstated at Chelsea in prac- 
tically every essential particular. The vicissitudes 
of this noble fragment of fifteenth-century domes- 
tic architecture have been told many times since 
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it was threatened with demolition, and since the 
day on which, after escaping the Great Fire of 
1666, and also a second outbreak a few years 
later (when most of the mansion of Crosby Place 
was destroyed), it fell finally, in 1908, to the 
business demands of our modern city. 

In its rebuilding the guiding idea has been to 
place it again in organic relation with a building 
such as Crosby Place might once have been, and, 
in its new function as the dining-hall of a resi- 
dential college of the University of London, to 
continue, as far as possible, the use to which it 
was formerly put in a private house. The present 
site, between the junction of Danvers and Beau- 
fort Streets with Cheyne Walk, was of old the 
river-front of the country home of Sir Thomas 
More, who holds, perhaps, the chief place among 
the many illustrious owners of Crosby Hall when 
it stood in the City of London. 

















The reconstruction has been carried out for the 
University and City Association of London, Ltd., 
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PLAN SHOWING CROSBY HALL 
RESIDENTIAL 


IN RELATION TO 
COLLEGE BUILDINGS TO BE ERECTED AROUND 
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by Messrs. Trollope & Colls, 
under the direction of the 
architects, Messrs. Wratten & 
Godfrey. 

The Hall has been placed 
with practically the same orien- 
tation as in Bishopsgate, and 
stands the centre of what 
will be the east side of the 
completed quadrangle, with the 
oriel facing west into the court. 
The projected design provides 
for a north wing, and a south 
block along Cheyne Walk which 
will join the Hall to the existing 
students’ rooms, and will in- 
clude an archway into the quad- 
rangle. 


in 


July 1916 


The presence of the buildings already forming 
the nucleus of the Hall of Residence made it 
necessary to bring Crosby Hall into some relative 
scale with them; the floor was therefore raised some 
five feet above the ground, but the former propor- 
tions have been kept by a broad terrace upon the 
western side. The floor of the Hall was almost 
level with the ground on the old site, but it is 


The brickwork to 





THE REBUILDING OF CROSBY HALL 


had to solve. Commencing with the west wall 
they had the fine double four-light window over 
the old gallery, four two-light windows occupying 
the space beneath four bays of the roof, and the 
oriel window occupying another two bays. Beyond 
the oriel the outside wall formerly returned to 
form the north wing of the old mansion, and the 
remaining two bays were occupied by blank or 


e 


the left of the oriel will be covered by the north block, and the 


other end of the hall will join on to the south block, containing students’ rooms. 


EXTERIOR OF HALL 


probable that originally it approximated more to 
its present position, since the vaulted basement 
had windows below the floor-line. 

Much has been written, with a greater or less 
degree of accuracy, concerning the nature of the 
old building, and it may therefore be not unin- 
teresting to learn what materials the architects 
had actually before them and the problems they 
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panelled windows with higher sills, the counter- 
part of those on the east wall. These panels and 
the inner portions of the ordinary windows on this 
side were found to consist of the original Reigate 
stone, and were replaced untouched. The outer 
portions had been in various places restored (prob- 
ably by E. L. Blackburn in 1836) with Bath or 
Caen stone, as had also the greater part of the 
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THE REBUILDING OF CROSBY HALL 


mullions and transomes of the oriel. The fine 
vaulting and the base of the latter were of Reigate 
stone, and the intricate ribs with the carved bosses 
at their intersections were practically unharmed, 
and fitted together again in a most perfect manner, 
requiring no centering for their support. The 
ashlar, hood-moulds, parapet, and string-course, 
which were of the restored Bath stone, were so 
much perished that they had to be replaced by 
Portland. The upper part of the transomes of 


oh 


GENERAL VIEW OF INTERIOR 


the oriel were also made anew, and the whole 
west front was treated with the preservative solu- 
tion of the Stone Preservation Company. Of the 
decors in the west wall, the northern one, which 
led into the private apartments of the north wing, 
is preserved intact, but the main entrance door to 
the south (behind the ‘‘screens’’) had long ago 
disappeared to give way to the arch which opened 
on to Crosby Square, and a new doorway has been 
inserted of a form sufficiently distinct to mark it 
as modern. 
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The east wall as it stood in Bishopsgate was 
unrestored, and possessed its eight two-light win- 
dows below the corresponding bays of the roof. 
[t had suffered, however, very seriously from the 
houses which had been built up against it, and all 
the moulded work had been hacked away. The 
through-stones were therefore carefully severed, 
and the outer face (towards Danvers Street) re- 
stored in Portland stone, leaving the inner work 
in its original condition. In addition the oppor- 
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tunity was taken to insert over the gallery a new 
counterpart of the double windows on the west 
wall, which in all probability existed in Sir John 
Crosby’s day, but had been removed during the 
building of the Square. The old fireplace has 
been placed in its former position. 

The timber roof (or more properly “ ceiling ”’) 
with its pendants, panelling, and beautiful pierced 
and arched spandrels, was thoroughly pickled, 
and found to be in an almost unexpected state of 


excellent preservation. It must be remembered 
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THE REBUILDING OF CROSBY HALL 


Exterior. 
THE ORIEL WINDOW 


that it never extended farther south than the front 
of the gallery and screen, the halved principals at 
each end being conclusive evidence that nothing 
has been lost. The stone corbels (including one 
or two of Blackburn’s restoration) have been re- 
placed untouched. The great oak timbers have 
been bolted to entirely new trusses, and all the 
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Interior. 


constructional part of the roof (above the ceiling) 
is new, as is also the covering of tiles, etc. 

The old hexagonal louvre is in its original posi- 
tion in the centre of the fifth bay from the north, 
and a new oak lantern has b2en added outside, as 


a conjectural restoration of the one which the 
Hall had lost. 
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Altogether the old work has 
stood the removal remarkably 
well, and it is contended that 
the inside at least (which can 
be seen to so much greater 
advantage now than formerly 
in the City) presents as far as 
possible the unrestored work 
of the fifteenth century. 

The core of the walls is, of 
course, of brick in place of 
rubble, but the surface is 
finished with plaster, as origi- 
nally, left rough from the 
float. The north and south 
walls, no portion of which 
remained, are entirely new, 
and in the latter a door has 
been placed to represent the 
original entrance to the offices. 

The gallery has been erected 
at the proper height, indicated 
by some decaying timbers 
found im situ in the old build- 
ing. The ceiling under this 
and the room over the gallery 
are finished in oak, and it is 
hoped that a new oak screen 
will be added below to present 
the medieval Hall with all its 
proper features. 

The floor of the Hall, which 
spans a large basement 15 ft. 
deep, is of steel and concrete, 


THE VAULTING OF THE ORIEL WINDOW 
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and is finished with an oak 
floor, as it was thought inad- 
visable to insert an imitation of 
the old Purbeck stone paving 
of which there is record. An 
hexagonal panel in the floor 
marks the site of the open 
hearth which, it is possible, 
lingered here in conjunction 
with the stone fireplace. 
Among the chief sub-con- 
tractors may be mentioned 
Messrs. Wm. Morris & Co., 
Ltd., who have releaded and 
replaced the glass, which, al- 
though a product of the nine- 
teenth century,* lends an in- 
terest to the windows. Messrs. 
Morris and Co. also made 
the weather-vane. The elec- 
tric light has been installed by 
Messrs. H. J. Cash & Co., Ltd. 


* Chiefly designed by Thomas Wille- 
ment, F.S.A., about 1844. 
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A GARDEN ORNAMENT 
AT HAMPTON COURT 





This vase is one of two placed on either side of the main walk facing the centre of the great east front of Hampton Court Palace. 
Careful inquiry has elicited the fact (which will be new to most people) that the pedestal, of Portland stone, is original work of 
the time of Wren, whereas the vase itself is of some composition having cement as its basis, and was brought to the Palace 
(we believe from South Kensington) about forty years ago. The vase or figure—whatever it may have been—which originally 
stood on the pedestal was removed to Windsor Castle some time during the last century. The present work, as it stands, 
offers a suggestive comparison, both in the treatment appropriate to two different materials, and in the weathering quality of each. 
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BY EDWIN F. REYNOLDS 


MARBLE-WORK AND CARVING 


EFERENCE has already been 
made to the constructive use 
of marble in columns and 
masonry. It is allied with 
a decorative intention. Thus 
the shafts are usually of some 
delicately-veined variety, the 
capitals and the alternate 

voussoirs of arches are often of soft red, the lower 

parts of the internal walls and the arcades of the 
galleries are sometimes faced with marble masonry 
for the sake of its beauty of texture ; but the chosen 
colours are always delicate and soft, and there is 
no attempt to rival the rich variety and splendid 
colour of Byzantine marble-work. Tile-work had 
largely taken the place of the Byzantine marble 
plating, and marble was usually regarded by the 

Turks as a material specially adapted to intricate 

carving and fine relief, and for this purpose the 

white or lighter-toned varieties were naturally 
selected. 

With so complete a decoration of applied colour, 
carving was mainly confined to the enrichment of 
the ritualistic fittings—the Mecca-niche, the pulpit, 
the mastaba, and the fountain—and it was rarely 
applied to the main structure except in the form 
of stalactite work. This, however, is a large 
reservation ; for such work was almost invariably 
employed to effect modifications of plan-form. 
Thus, in the capitals, the change from ‘round or 
octagonal shaft to square springing is managed by 
a series of stalactites, the corbelling beneath the 
lesser semi-domes is projected in courses of stalac- 
tite work, and the recesses of the niches and 
portals are covered over by stalactite vaulting. 
The motive was also used decoratively, and 
cornices and even architraves are sometimes 
carved with a shallow version of the same work. 

Stalactite work may be defined as a horizontal 
and vertical series of arches, those of each range 
projected and springing from the apex of those 
below, so that the general surface advances by 
degrees. The scale was gradually reduced and 
the elaboration increased until the difficulty of an 
arcuated construction led to the substitution of 
corbelling which was still carved with a mimicry 
of the original arches. This freedom from 
structural limitation allowed a complication of 
plan-form and grouping which defies description 
and sometimes almost defies analysis, and the later 
stalactite work may well be regarded as the tour 
de force of that mathematical ingenuity which 
has always distinguished the Oriental mind. An 
inquiry into the development and characteristics 
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THE IMPERIAL MOSQUES OF CONSTANTINOPLE—V 
(Concluded from p. 18, No. 158) 





of the stalactite motive would be far too lengthy for 
present consideration, but the vaulting over the 
niches and portals may be briefly described as being 
accomplished by a series of complicated and 
gradually diminishing star-shaped plan-forms, 
placed one above the other and often interpene- 
trating vertically, the shape of the recess repre- 
senting half of the completed figure, and the out- 
line of the opening showing a true section of the 
whole series. 

The Mecca-niche, when not included in a scheme 
of tile-work, is usually framed by a broad archi- 
trave of marble, carved with shallow relief and 
crowned with a crested cornice. Other Mecca- 
niches are often introduced in the eastern wall of 
the forecourt for the sake of those who cannot 
find room in the mosque itself at times of festivals, 
and niches are sometimes placed at the sides of 
the entrances for their decorative effect, and with- 
out any ritualistic significance. 

The pulpits vary little in general design. A 
steep flight of steps, entered by a doorway at the 
foot, rises to an upper platform which is covered 
by a polygonal canopy supported on an arcade. 
The doorway is closed by thin slabs of marble 
hinged on pivots, and a panel inscribed with a 
quotation from the Koran is placed over the head. 
The spandrels of the steps are divided by mouldings 
into panels wrought with geometrical devices, and 
the balustrades are pierced with similar patterns. 
The arcade around the upper platform has marble 
shafts and variegated arches, and the steeply 
pointed canopy is placed on a low drum and sur- 
mounted by a finial bearing the crescent. A pulpit 
is sometimes provided in the forecourt, but not 
as a separate erection, being formed as a balcony 
projecting from the eastern wall and approached 
from the gallery of the mosque. 

The mastaba, or tribune for the choir, is raised 
on light arcading or octagonal piers of marble, 
and a small staircase gives access to the platform, 
which is surrounded bya pierced balustrade. The 
arcades of the internal galleries are also constructed 
of marble; the shafts of various soft colours, the 
arches with alternating voussoirs of red and grey, 
the spandrels often inlaid with discs of some rare 
variety; and the balustrades are pierced with 
geometrical patterns. 

The fountain in the forecourt was especially 
selected for enrichment by carving; mainly, no 
doubt, because of its ritualistic significance, but 
with most happy architectural effect. The earlier 
fountains were usually octagonal in plan, the 
cistern being enclosed with bronze grilles and 
marble slabs pierced for the outlet of water; and 
they were often shaded by pent-roofs supported 
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on shafts. But this earlier form was soon found 
inadequate for the number of worshippers, and 
later mosques have long ranges of washing-places 
under the external galleries, the fountain in the 
forecourt being retained as a cistern. These later 
cisterns have no pent-roofs, but they are still 
enclosed as before and are further elaborated. 
Engaged shafts at the angles carry arches which 
are frequently carved with interlaced arabesque 
ornament in low relief; and the octagonal arcade 
is crowned with a crested stalactite cornice and 
covered with a cupola. 

The general character of the arabesque carving 
is well illustrated by two panels which occur on 
each side of the entrance to a small turbeh in the 
garden of the Shah Zadeh Mosque. The whole 
design has a geometrical basis, but this is almost 
concealed by the freedom of the curving stems and 
the applied richness of foliage and blossom. The 
relief is low and the chiseling most delicate, and 
it is interesting to notice how closely the decorative 
motives follow those of the tile-work. 

Strictly geometrical patterns were not employed 
by the Turks with the versatile freedom of the 
Cairene craftsmen, and were only carved in marble 
on the pulpits and in the pierced balustrades. 
Some of the patterns are founded on comparatively 
simple relations of the hexagon and triangle, and 
others are produced by the revolution of polygonal 
figures around a common centre, so that their 
interpenetrations give a series of complex starlike 
forms. These geometrical principles were also 
applied in some of the early tile-work and in metal 
grilles, but especially in the wooden doors and 
shutters, where small panels were necessary owing 
to the shrinkage due to heat. 

All the carving, except some of the larger sta- 
lactite work, is executed in marble, and the 
material encouraged the natural Saracenic genius 
for minute elaboration and finish. The fully deve- 
loped system of decorative detail which the Turks 
employed at Brusa has already been illustrated, 
and in the mosques of Constantinople the same 
system was continued with hardly any future 
development, and often with greater reserve. 
The general tendency of carved decoration was 
toward a somewhat dry and mechanical manner, 
and much of the most beautiful work is to be found 
in the early mosques, such as the Bayezid and 
Shah Zadeh. Unlike Byzantine building, Byzan- 
tine decoration exercised no direct influence on 
Turkish art, and the decoration of the mosques 
remained purely Saracenic until the final corrup- 
tion with Rococo trivialities. 


PAVEMENTS 


The floors of the mosques are paved with large 
slabs of stone, and this simple treatment was 
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adopted because the pavements are seldom exposed. 
They are covered with straw matting, and this is 
again covered with Oriental carpets, except during 
the pentitential period of Ramadan. The designs 
of the carpets sometimes consist of cusped figures 
inscribed with sacred quotations and set on a field 
of arabesque stems entwined with foliage and 
flowers ; and sometimes they consist of a series of 
panels of such size as is required for the devotion 
of each worshipper, as though each carpet were 
made up of a number of small prayer-mats. The 
chief colours are blue, purple, and red, with green 
and saffron intermixed here and there. No floor 
covering could exceed the beauty of these carpets 
with their soft texture and exquisite colour; and 
the floor is strewn with their flowers just as the 
walls and domes were covered with a trellis of 
blossom by means of tile-work and painted decora- 
tion. The forecourts are also paved with stone 
slabs, and at the entrance there is sometimes an 
enrichment of inlaid marble. 


LIGHTING 


The quality of light admitted into the mosque 
is diffused and restful, yet clear and without 
gloom. The windows are numerous but small, 
and of about the same size; and, except in the 
early morning and toward evening, their inner 
planes of plaster tracery are shaded by the thick- 
ness of wall in which they are set, so that the 
direct light and the heat of the sun is effectually 
tempered, and only penetrates into the mosque in 
occasional rays of broken sunshine. Thus the 
lighting of the mosques has the distinctively 
Oriental quality of grateful relief to the eye and 
body fatigued by the outer glare and heat, and 
differs from the lighting of S. Sophia, with its large 
windows derived from the more northerly climate 
of Rome. It seems probable that stained glass 
was used to some considerable extent, and in the 
Suleiman Mosque a few windows still retain their 
brilliant mosaic of lucent colour; but almost all 
the stained glass and much of the plaster tracery 
has been shattered by earthquakes, and now it is 
often difficult to realise the original effect of the 
glazing and the intended quality of lighting. 

The mosques are artificially lighted by means of 
little glass lamps with wicks floating in oil, and 
thousands of these tiny lights are needed for 
illumination. They are hung in rows on iron rods 
and are grouped on pendants hung in circles 
from the domes by long chains, so that they are 
suspended at a common level near the floor. The 
lines, circles, and clusters of glittering lamps have 
a strange and beautiful effect during the day, and 
at dusk, when the attendants begin to light them, 
the first glimmering sparks gradually spread over 
the mosque until the floor and piers glow with 
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soft illumination, the domes looming vast and dim 
in the darkness above. 
* * * * 

Thus the internal forms of the mosques are 
almost purely structural, and the severe simplicity 
of their surfaces was intended to be wholly trans- 
figured with a veil of interlaced pattern and splendid 
colour in tile-work and painted decoration. A few 
instances still survive to give some idea of this 
combined richness and austerity, but more often 
the partial or complete loss of the applied decora- 
tion has destroyed the full meaning and real 
intention, and the flat walls and empty domes now 
seem gaunt and bare. But even under this dis- 
advantage the marvel of the domed roofs remains, 
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their curved and arching modulations mounting 
upward from the outer walls, gathering on the four 
great piers, and springing afresh to the culmina- 
tion of the central dome—like some gigantic 
stalactite grotto of natural rock. 

Looking backward to their origin, a comparison 
of the mosques with the supreme standard of their 
prototype, S. Sophia, is inevitable, even although 
structural change has wrought a somewhat differ- 
ent esthetic expression. That wonderful sense 
of amplitude and spaciousness which was created 
by the vast domical progressions of the church 
remains the primary and dominant quality of the 
mosques ; and the force of this impression is even 
increased by the development of four, instead 
of two, semi-domes around the central dome, 
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although at the same time it is qualified by the 
smaller scale and taller proportions. On the 
other hand, the mosques have undoubtedly lost 
something of the serene power and simple grandeur 
of the church by the elimination of direct support 
to the semi-domes, and by the complication of 
arches and corbelling necessary to carry them. 
But it would be useless to press the comparison 
of church and mosque too closely, for although 
at first the one was based on the structural scheme 
of the other, yet different aims and conditions of 
design evolved an almost entirely new character 
in the mosques; and the qualities of S. Sophia 
were changed to an expression more complex and 
fantastic, more typical of the essential genius of 
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a Saracenic race. The vitality of Turkish art 
may indeed be gauged by the rapidity and com- 
pleteness with which the borrowed motive of 
S. Sophia was assimilated for its own purposes, 
and brought into harmony with its own ideals. 
To Western ideas the supreme ingenuity of the 
domical combinations may seem to be a lower 
quality of architecture than the simple grandeur 
of Byzantine art, and Mohammedan decoration, 
for all its beauty and cleverness, may seem to 
lack the mystical humanity of Christian symbol- 
ism; but the fine qualities of Turkish art are 
rooted in these limitations, and evolved by their 
restriction. It would perhaps be wiser to with- 
hold presumptuous judgment of an art born of 
thought and character so different from our own, 
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recognising that the prejudice of another ideal 
may prevent us from giving it entire sympathy and 
full insight, meanwhile enjoying those splendid 
qualities which we are able to appreciate. 

From time immemorial the colonnaded court- 
yard has been a constant feature of Oriental 
planning, and Turkish architects well realised its 
possibilities of beauty in the forecourts of the 
mosques. The restful repetition of the bays, with 
their marble arcades and lead-covered cupolas, is 
relieved from monotony by the wider spacing and 
greater height at the entrances, and the sunlit 
pavement of the court around the carved richness 
of the fountain is framed with a broad path of 
cloistered shade and coolness. Four cypress-trees 
are often planted at the angles of the court, and 
vines are sometimes festooned between the spires 
of their fretted foliage; while towards the east 
the white walls of the mosque pile up to the 
domed roofs. In one or two instances the 
forecourts have been usurped by picturesque stalls 
of fruit and sweetmeats, or by lawyers who receive 
their turbaned clients at little desks sheltered 
under awnings; but usually they are delightful 
places of peace and quiet, their cool shade inter- 
woven with sunshine, their silence only broken 
by the splash of water, as some of the faithful 
make their ablutions at the fountain. 

The external aspect of the mosques shows the 
influence of a more northerly climate on the 
general methods of Saracenic art. No decoration 
of applied colour or tile-work, such as_ was 
developed in more southerly centres, was possible 
in Constantinople owing to the heavy rains of the 
winter season, and the white limestone walls are 
only rarely relieved by the colours of marble. 
The lack of colour is compensated by a greater 
variety of light and shade ; and although in some 
instances, as in the projection of buttresses and 
the deep shadow of the external galleries, this may 
be attributed to a structural reason, yet the in- 
creased use of moulding and the recessed panelling 
of some of the walls indicate that this general 
tendency was not merely accidental. Carving 
was applied externally in the cusped cresting and 
stalactite vaulting over the entrances, in the balus- 
trades and capitals of the porticoes and galleries, 
and in the corbelling of the great balconies of the 
minarets ; but these details are hardly sufficient 
to have any appreciable effect on the building as 
a whole. The essential quality of expression lies 
in the broad masonry of the walls, and in a certain 
masculine vigour and largeness of handling which 
contrasts with the softer grace and minute elabora- 
tion of more southerly schools of Saracenic 
building. 

The walls still retain something of the Oriental 
simplicity and reserve of surface, but above them 
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the cupolas and domes break into almost bewilder- 
ing complexity. The domes and minarets of 
Egypt, Persia, and India give picturesqueness of 
outline above the simple square of the lower 
walls, but their freedom can hardly be compared 
with the exuberance of Turkish roofs. Only one 
restraint was observed—that pyramidal outline 
which arose from the progressive domical series, 
—but within that single limit Turkish architects 
seem to have vied with each other in the erec- 
tion of the most amazing fantasy of cupola and 
dome. I think that this emulation was conscious 
and deliberate; for although each several part has 
its service of use, yet their combined esthetic 
effect was intensified by the innumerable finials 
of the cupolas and by the development of the 
buttresses with miniature turrets. These wonder- 
ful roofs of congregated domes sprang in the 
beginning from the domes of S. Sophia; but, like 
the internal forms which they outwardly translate, 
they were elaborated with truly Oriental freedom 
and mastery of domical structure, and imbued 
with a wholly Turkish character; and, grouped 
with the daringly slender heights of the minarets, 
they remain one of the most marvellous manifesta- 
tions in building of the spirit of the East. 

All the Imperial mosques have their ruzah, or 
garden, adjoining on the east, and this is usually 
square and of about the same size as the mosque 
itself. Three ofthe sides are enclosed with screen 
walls which are pierced with square openings filled 
with iron grilles, and on the western side rises the 
great buttressed wall of the mosque. Within the 
garden, paths shaded with avenues of trees lead to 
the turbehs of the Sultan, the Sultana, and the 
Princes of royal blood, their cupolas half hidden 
in the foliage, their entrances sheltered with marble 
porticoes, and their tiled walls guarding the still- 
ness of the tomb within. 

The forecourt, mosque, and garden form but the 
centre of a larger group of building, for around 
them is a broad enclosure, shaded with ancient 
sycamores and cypresses, and around the encir- 
cling wall are set libraries, schools, and houses ot 
charity. These attached endowments are low 
buildings, planned with natural picturesqueness 
and roofed with repeated cupolas; and they sur- 
round the mosque with a happy air of benevolence 
and domestic life. 

Thus, from a distance, the mosques are seen in 
fair succession, set along the summits of the low 
hills that divide the Golden Horn from the Sea of 
Marmora; their white walls rising above the red 
roofs and dark foliage of the lower slopes, their 
clustered cupolas and silver domes gleaming in 
the sun; while, from time to time, the faint 
echoing cry of the mueddin floats over the city 
from the minarets, calling the faithful to prayer. 
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ITE MONG the complicated prob- 
oe: lems with which Architec- 
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ture has to deal, none are 
more difficult of solution than 
staircases. It is not difficult 
to make them sound con- 
structionally, but it is difficult 
to make them noble in effect. 
Perhaps the most effective stairs are the simplest, 
depending for a great part of their beauty on their 
planning. The Genoese palaces possess many 
such. Genoa is built like an amphitheatre, on a 
mountainous slope rising from the sea; and the 
houses, to avoid excavation, rise considerably 
from the front to the back. These differences of 
level afford many opportunities for staircases, 
which are invariably placed on the axial line and 
consist of straight flights. Cross flights are as 
much as possible hidden. The effects gained from 
this kind of disposition are splendid. 

Like other parts of architecture, staircases form 
the subject of a chapter in Palladio’s book, and 
rules are given fixing their various dimensions. 
Many different figures are set down, some closely 
resembling both the Dean’s stair at St. Paul’s 
and the other (better known perhaps) which gives 
access to visitors to the south gallery over the 
aisles. This latter stair is built round a hollow 
circular newel. 

‘* As for winding stairs, which are also called 
Cockle-Stairs, some are round, some oval, some 
with a Newel in the middle, some open, especially 
when room is wanting; because they take up a 
great deal less than the straight stairs, yet not so 
Those which are open 


i 





easy to go up and down. 
in the middle are very handsome, because they 
may have light from above ; and that those which 
are above may see those who are coming up and 
are also seen by them.’’! 

The Dean’s staircase one regards chiefly as a 
geometrical triumph, like those others built for 
Francis I at Blois and Chambord. The wizard 
name of Leonardo is associated with Chambord. 
Indeed, Professor Lethaby thinks that da Vinci 
contrived it out of the teeming fertility of the 
greatest mind of the Renaissance. This manner 
of staircase is described in ‘* The Architecture of 
Palladio” as follows: ‘‘ There is another very 
handsome manner of Stairs, which the mag- 
nanimous King Francis the First caused to be 
made in the Castle of Chambor, near Blois, in 
France. ’Tis built in this manner. There are 
four staircases, which have four entrances, one 
entry to each: and they go up the one over the 
other in such a manner that, being made in the 


1 «The Architecture of Palladio.’’ Leoni. 1742. 
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middle of the Building, it may serve four Apart- 
ments; so that it is not possible to go from one 
into the other and yet, because it is open in the 
middle, they all see each other going up and 
down, without jostling one another.” 

It is a pity that Wren never found an oppor- 
tunity of essaying a stair of this kind, for, certes, 
its complicated geometrical form was such as 
would have pleased his mind. 

Although he cannot be said to be the originator 
of the circular form, he easily realised its possi- 
bilities, and the Dean's stair is a triumph both in 
design and achievement. 

The flight from the crypt to the church floor 
level is built solid, and the photograph on page 27 
gives a fine idea of the work lavished on this rich 
basement. From this the light stair winds several 
times round the tower and delivers, by two doors, 
to the library and the south gallery. The soffit of 
the top landing is ornamented with panels with 
carved enrichments round the edges. 

There is a wonderful drawing by Piranesi show- 
ing a stair mounting and mounting with the figure 
ofamanonit. The stair is broken, and yet the 
figure appears beyond the chasm. Again it is 
broken : the man appears higher. Clouds obscure 
it, and there beyond them in the ether appears 
the toiling figure. An allegory if you will, but 
I never mount the geometrical staiy without think- 
ing of it. Its very design is an aspiration likea 
Gothic spire—it would touch the stars. 

The details of this staircase are worthy of its 
conception. First may be noticed the stone 
carving around the niche at its base. This is ex- 
tremely delicate, consisting of cherubs’ heads with 
pendent flowers hanging round them. The finish 
to the curving ramp of the basement is very well 
designed. Secondly the ironwork may be noticed. 
Although it is improbable that Tijou designed it, it 
is an excellent example of the art of the smith of 
the seventeenth century. Less elaborate than the 
work surmounting the niche at the church level, 
the simple balustrading is equally effective. Lastly 
attention may be drawn to the carved oaken 
brackets of the doors leading to the library and 
gallery. They are perforated and carved very 
much like the gallery brackets in the library, and 
seem to be from the same hand—that of Jonathan 
Maine. 

I suppose that for the carpenter and joiner there 
can be no more intricate and delicate work than 
forming a curved stair-rail; consider then the 
difficulty in fashioning this one. It is built up 
of several quite small pieces of oak, and continues 
its circling without a break or bad line from start 


to finish. j. M. W. ff. 
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GEOMETRICAL STAIRS, ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, LONDON 
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“It would have been thought that the constructive problem of carrying his dome would suffice any man; but 
Wren, whose fertility of invention knew no limitation, contrived a tour de force of a stair in the southern 


tower. Its interior is 24ft. in diameter, and around this, about Sft. wide, serpentines what is known as 
the geometrical staircase. 


The inner ends of the steps, pinned into the wall, are the only means of sup- 


port. This staircase leads to the library, and one has a curious feeling of treading the air in ascending it.’ 


GEOMETRICAL STAIRS, ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, LONDON. 
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SOME DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


BY FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 


URING the past few years 
Mr. Brangwyn has been build- 
ing up a great reputation for 
himself, and he is now con- 
sidered to be the foremost 
decorative painter in England. 
He has been heralded as a 
colourist of peculiar distinc- 

tion by his fellow-artists, and is regarded by 

them with a whole-hearted and growing enthu- 
siasm. His most recent picture, ‘‘ Wine,” 
in this year’s Academy, proclaims again 
the master-hand, the sime great feeling 





for composition and colour which is dis- 
played in the panel he executed as one 
of the series that gives the sole interest 
to a dull building, the Royal Exchange. 
But by far the most important work he 
has yet done is the magnificent series 
of historical paintings which embellish 
the banqueting hall of the Skinners’ 
Company on Dowgate Hill, Cannon 
Street, E.C. These were executed be- 
tween the years 1902 and 1909, but it 
is only within the last month that a 
private view of them to invited guests 
has been arranged by courtesy of the 
Company. They are quite wonderful in 
their varied schemes of colour, and offer 
glowing testimony to Mr. Brangwyn’s 
position as a really great decorative 
painter. Altogether there are eleven 
canvases, five on each side of the hall, 
each g ft. 6in. high, and one at the end, 
over the minstrels’ gallery. Ten of them 
portray incidents in the history of the 
Worshipful Company of Skinners and in 
the life of men associated with that old 
foundation, and the eleventh is a figure- 
painting of purely imaginative charac- 
ter. The following is the list of them, 
in chronological order, as they are 
placed :—I, Skin merchants or Skinners 
selecting Furs and Pelts at the City 
Mart in the Days before the Guild of 
Corpus Christi received its Charter; 
II, The Granting of their Charter to the 
Skinners’ Company by Edward III, 
March Ist, 1327; III, A River Proces- 
sion of the City’s and the Companies’ 
Barges to Westminster, A.D. 1453; 
IV, The Opening of the Strife between . 
the Skinners and the Merchant Taylors, é 
A.D. 1484; V, The Founding of Ton- 
bridge School by Sir Andrew Judd, 
A.D. 1553; VI, An Incident in the 
July 1910 





Defenc2 of London Bridge by Sir Andrew Judd, 
A.D. 1554; VII, A City Pageant in Olden Times; 
VIII, The Departure of Sir James Lancaster for 
the East Indies, A.D. 1594; IX. Reception of 


General Monk at the Skinners’ Hall, April 4th, 
1660; X, Sir Thomas Pilkington’s Banquet to 
King William the Third and Queen Mary, a.p. 
1684; XI, ‘‘ Harmony.” 

From the foregoing it will be seen that, with the 
exception of ‘‘ Harmony,” they are all historical 





SIR THOMAS PILKINGTON'S BANQUET 
TO KING WILLIAM THE THIRD AND QUEEN MARY 
BY FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 


(Reproduced by permission of the Skinners’ Company) 
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SOME DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 
BY FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 


paintings, intended to depict actual scenes 
and personages of the past—not a past so far 
distant that we can have no clear conception of 
it, but the past of England in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 
And in looking at Mr. Brangwyn’s representations 
of these scenes we need to settle at once our own 
view of the matter. If we seek an exact depiction 


of history we shall be disappointed, because, with 





aS 


manner. One does not want to go by them, 
book in hand, ticking off their accuracies as 
though they were photographic records in a 


museum. They fail utterly in that respect. Who 
for one instant could imagine that the panel 
reproduced on the preceding page was supposed to 
represent a City banquet in the time of William 
and Mary? Not the slightest idea of the actual 
occasion, the place or the people is conveyed by 
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THE OPENING OF THE STRIFE BETWEEN THE SKINNERS AND THE MERCHANT TAYLORS, a.p. 1484 


BY FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 
(Reproduced by permission of the Skinners’ Company) 


one or two exceptions—in particular ‘‘ The De- 
parture of Sir James Lancaster for the East 
Indies” —the paintings give only the vaguest 
suggestion (to the writer at all events) of the 
actual scenes which ostensibly they are intended 
to represent. But, after all, that perhaps is of no 
moment. The essential object of these paintings 
is to decorate the hall in which they are placed, 
and this object they achieve in a magnificent 
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this painting. In truth, anyone standing before 
it without knowing the title might assume it to 
be a scene from Italy in the time of the Medici. 
Fact informs us of the City flunkeys with pow- 
dered hair and tight-fitting braided clothes, hand- 
ing around bottles whose form is still familiar on 
the banquet tables of to-day, or, if flagons, then 
flagons which could no more escape the influence 
of the English Renaissance than any other do- 
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mestic detail. Whence, then, these Oriental 
attendants in flowing robes, bearing gigantic 
bottles ? Whence the architecture in the back- 
ground? Whence even the people so dimly seen 
around the tables? But it is no matter. The 
painting is not to be measured by its truth to the 
England of the seventeenth century. Let the 
visitor leave his book behind him; let him forget 
the precise details and actualities of history. Let 
him regard the picture simply and solely for the 
beauty of its colour, its decorative quality, and 
its composition. In the reproduction here given 
the greatest quality of the painting—its colour—is 
absent, but the charm of form and composition 
remains, giving some indication of the beauty of 
the original. 

The other painting here reproduced, ‘‘ The Open- 
ing of the Strife between the Skinners and the 
Merchant Taylors,” is comparatively free from the 
criticism as to historical accuracy which has been 
made with regard to others of the series, for it 
does convey a decided feeling of the fifteenth 
century. There is a serio-comic touch about 
the chief figures, too, which gives it a human 
interest apart from its greater attraction as a 
decorative achievement. This is one of the paint- 
ings, lovely alike in its tone and grouping, to 
which point is added by knowledge of the historical 
facts. The trouble arose over the order of pre- 
cedence which should be observed by the two 
City companies in the civic processions that were 
becoming so common at the time, and the dispute 
got to such an acute stage that it was decided to 
refer it to the arbitration of the Mayor and Alder- 
men of the City. As Mr. Warwick H. Draper, M.A., 
observes in a sumptuous monograph on these 
paintings which has been issued for private circu- 
lation,’ an old Skinner is here endeavouring to 
explain the rights of the matter to a Merchant 
Taylor who, without prejudice, may be described 
as truculent. The arbitration award settled the 
trouble by directing that the honour of precedence 
in the processions should be taken one year by 
the Skinners, the next year by the Merchant 
Taylors, while to make matters still more comfort- 
able it was directed that the Masters and Wardens 
should invite one another to dinner once in every 
year, an arrangement which, with a few excep- 
tions during the Commonwealth, has been followed 
to this day. 


1 By permission of the Skinners’ Company and Mr. Brangwyn 
we are able to give the accompanying two reproductions from 
the photogravure plates in this finely-printed monograph, a 
few copies of which can be obtained on application to the 
Caradoc Press, Oakhurst, Ravenscourt Square, W. The cost 
of the volume is £1 11s. 6d.on paper, and £5 5s. on vellum. 
There are eleven photogravures and thirteen reproductions of the 
painter’s studies, accompanied by an essay and historical notes. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SIX GREEK SCULPTORS 


Our knowledge of the great period of Greek 
sculpture is largely augmented by this valuable 
book of Professor Gardner’s. The _ subject 
bristles with difficulties because we have so few 
authentic masterpieces from the hands of the 
six great artists with whom this volume deals. 
Of Phidias there are the Elgin marbles, but the 
great quantity of them makes it clear that they 
cannot all be his handiwork, and we are left to 
speculation as to which, if any, owe more to him 
than general inspiration, design, and supervision. 
It is certainly the case that his supreme works of 
free-standing sculpture, the Athena in the cella 
of the Parthenon and the chryselephantine Zeus 
at Olympia, are gone beyond recall, and are repre- 
sented for us only by small copies which give in- 
ternal evidence of differing more or less markedly 
from the Phidian manner as shown in the Elgin 
marbles. Perhaps nothing can more vividly illus- 
trate the uncertainty of the whole study than a com- 
parison of the Greek Meleager in the Villa Medici 
with the Graeco-Roman version in the Vatican. 
As Professor Gardner says, ‘‘ the latter shows just 
the perfection of form, the absence of individuality, 
the vacancy of expression and character, the vapid 
generalisation of type, which modern critics are 
too often wont to regard as the usual qualities 
of the antique.” It really comes to this, that 
from the few extant originals of Polyclitus and 
others of the golden age of Greek sculpture we 
have to construct for ourselves a mental attitude 
which will enable us to read into the later tran- 
scripts of such works as the Doryphorus the purer 
and more subtle art of the originals. It is im- 
possible to give more than a fleeting impression 
of the admirably compacted argument which runs 
through this luminous book; but one dictum 
must be quoted—‘‘apart from the imagination 
and invention of the artist and his technical 
skill... . there are three main factors that 
contribute to the creation of a work of art—con- 
vention, observation, and selection. . . . The 
conditions that lead to the happiest results seem 
to consist of a due harmony in the contributions 
of all three elements.” We must refer readers to 
**Six Greek Sculptors” not only for a gloss on 
this admirable presentment of a truth which is the 
vraie vérité as well for any other arts as for 
sculpture, but for a review of the achievement 
of six supreme artists which could hardly be 
bettered. 


’ 


“Stix Greek Sculptors.” By Ernest A. Gardner, M.A. 
73 in. by 540n. pp. xvi, 260. Lllustrations, 81. 7s. 6d. 
London; Duckworth & Co. 
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AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF ORNAMENT 

THERE are some books one likes to turn to 
again and again for the pure pleasure of reading 
any particular part of them that happens to come 
to mind. There are other books which, once 
seen, are best forgotten, and others again which 
neither fire the imagination nor yield much 
delight, but are nevertheless useful books to 
have handy on the shelf for reference purposes. 
Herr Speltz’s compila- 


amples. For the most part these are of his- 
torical interest only, as it is not conceivable that 
anyone would wish to make use of them for 
purposes of adaptation—more especially those 
relating to some of the very early work, and such 
examples as Scandinavian Romanesque or Ger- 
man Rococo ornament; but there are many plates 
in the latter portion of the book which certainly 
do offer suggestions of a practical character, and 














tion comes in the last- 
named category. It is 
thoroughly German in 
its comprehensiveness 
and fullness, and brings 
together a vast array of 
examples of appliedorna- 
ment which would be 
difficult, often impos- 
sible, to find in other 
volumes. The facts 





about its existence and 
scope are stated in the 




















best possible manner in 








the preface written by 
Mr. Phené Spiers, as 
editor of this edition. 














They may here be set 








down very briefly. The 





first German edition was 
published in tIgo4, a 
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second edition two years 








later. ‘* The original 

work was_ undertaken asia 
with the object of repre- Mil 
senting the entire range 
of ornament in all its 











different styles, from 
pre-historic times till the 
middle of the nineteenth 
century, and to illustrate 
thedifferent uses towhich 
it had been applied.’ 
An English edition was 
published in America in 
1906 for sale in that 
country alone, and the 
present edition is a re- 
vision of the American 
one, with additions and 
excisions. So much for 










































































the book’s pedigree. Of 
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its actual contents, it 

















may be said that the 
plates are grouped to- 
gether in chronological 
order, and embody an 
amazing number of ex- 
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1. Overdoor from hotel in Rue de Francs-Bourgeois, Paris; 2. Detail of door, 
Rue de Varenne, Paris; 3. Detail of door, Route de Chatillon, Paris ; 4. Entrance, 
Hétel des Monnaies, Paris; 5. Detail of arch and crest on a Paris building. 


DETAILS OF FRENCH EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ORNAMENT 
(AFTER CESAR DALY, “MOTIFS HISTORIQUES”) 


From Speltz’s ‘* Styles of Ornament.” 
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give to the compilation a value it would not other- 
wise possess. Such a plate is that here reproduced. 
This may be taken as representative of the 
author’s style and arrangement. The editor’s 
preface speaks of ‘‘ the remarkable industry and 
knowledge of the author and his artistic power in 
representing ornament.” The first part of that 
estimate is demonstrably true, but the second part 
may be questioned. The “artistic power” of the 
author is not very evident, his renderings being, 
on the whole, of a rather hard and mechanical 
order, and by no means equal to some illustrations 
in the book which were done originally by another 
hand. To press that point, however, is hardly 
appropriate, because in a book of this kind one 
does not look for qualities of subtle draughtsman- 
ship. The worth of the compilation is, as already 
indicated, in its comprehensiveness, and as such 
it is to be recommended to all who are either 
casually interested in or practically concerned 
with ornament and its application. 

“The Styles of Ornament.” A Series of 3,500 Examples. 
By Alexander Speltz, Architect. Translated from the 
2ud German Edition, Revised and Edited by R. Phené 
Spiers, FS.A., F.RILB.A. London: B. T. Batsford, 
94, High Holborn. Price 15s. nett. Large 8vo. 


FURNITURE IN COLOUR. 

THERE are two declared reasons for producing 
this book; these are, that ‘‘ existing publications 
upon beautiful domestic woodwork are either 
éditions de luxe for the wealthy, or severely practical 
treatises in line or monotone for the student of 
detail,”’ whereas in the book under review (te be 
completed in seventeen sections at half-a-crown 
each) ‘‘the endeavour has been to combine the 
beautiful with the practical . . . to embody text 
and letterpress (sic) in practically ¢édition de 
luxe form, using the most recent developments in 
facsimile colour-reproduction . . . to publish the 
work at a previously impossible and unquestion- 
ably popular price, relying upon the extensive 
public reached at home and abroad by its appear- 
ance in part form.’’ The production of such a 
book in part form, at monthly intervals, is no 
doubt a very convenient arrangement, though the 
time will seem interminable before the last part 
appears. But that is not the point we have at 
issue. The reproductions in colour are the feature 
of the book. ‘‘ Loving labour has been expended 
upon the colour-illustrations, in the hope of 
achieving the happy mean between an insistence 
upon detail, so exacting as to destroy the real 
appearance of the example, and an impressionist 
sketch express ing details so vaguely as to be void 
of informative value.”” We do not agree, first, 
that there is any ‘‘ happy mean” to be achieved, 
nor, secondly, that the illustrations in colour are 
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successful.. They are from water-colour studies 
by Mr. Foley, and as rendered by what we assume 
to be the three-colour process are crude and 
theatrical. A book of this character cannot be, 
and does not need to be, anything but an historical 
record, and, in our opinion, the presentation of 
the examples by means of the most perfect photo- 
graphs, showing the form and detail with minute 
exactness, would be far preferable to these studious 
though equivocal colour-studies. Photographs 
of mechanical exactness do not possess a scrap of 
artistic interest ; it is not pretended that they do; 
but they are nevertheless the best and truest 
records, and if they are without the colour which 
contributes so much to the effect of the original, 
they are far preferable to colour-renderings which 
have very little artistic merit and whose value as 
precise representations is even less. For Mr. 
Foley’s letterpress we have nothing but praise. 
He is a writer who knows his subject and is able to 
embody the history of furniture in the most read- 
able and trustworthy manner. The scope of the 
work goes back to prehistoric times, through the 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Grecian, and 
Roman periods, then on to the Gothic and later 
styles, up to the eighteenth century. English 
examples will form the bulk of the illustrations, 
but the magnificent work of the French and other 
schools will find adequate representation as well. 
So far, we have received Sections I and II, the 
first including a most useful chart of the British 
Woodwork Styles. The coloured plates are 
attached toa tinted page, but are without title 
or number—a deficiency hardly met by the fact 
that they follow the descriptive letterpress relating 
to each. 

“ The Book of Decorative Furniture.” By Edwin Foley. 
To be completed in 17 Sections, price 2s. 6d. each. 100 plates 
in colour. London; T. C. and E. C. Jack, 16, Henrietta 
Street, W.C., and Edinburgh. 





A BY-PATH OF THE MEDIAEVAL 
SCULPTOR 


IT was once a custom in England to make 
a ‘lively effigy’ of a person immediately after his 
death—a wooden dummy dressed up, with wax or 
plaster face and hands painted to look like life. 
Such figures served their part in the obsequies, and 
then perished. But the “ Ragged Regiment” of 
Westminster Abbey still survives, and there exist 
also a few of the wooden monumental effigies 
which preceded even the making of guys. These 
effigies were once abundant enough, but vandalism 
and religious zeal have done away with most of 
them (fragments of one of them, a knight, it is 
recorded, were being used by the washerwomen 
of Brecon in the middle of the last century), so 
that in England and Wales there remain to us 
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PAINTED MONUMENTAL EFFIGY OF SIR ROBERT DU BOIS (DIED 1311) 


IN FERSFIELD CHURCH, NORFOLK 


only ninety-three, comprising fifty-eight knights 
and other military personages, twenty-four ladies, 
one king, one judge, one archbishop, three priests, 
three laymen, and two undefined. Of these strange 
relics Dr. Fryer gives a most interesting and most 
authoritative account. The book is a reprint of a 
paper read before the Society of Antiquaries, and 
is a record of some of the most curious achieve- 
ments of the mediaeval sculptor. The effigies are 
scattered over twenty-six counties, the majority in 
Some are ina good state 
Some 


out-of-the-way places. 
of preservation, but many are mutilated. 
remain “ unrestored,” though sadly decayed and 
devoid of all the colour that originally covered 
them; some have suffered unfortunate treatment, 
like the knight of Banham, 
now painted and sanded to 
represent stone; and a few 
have been “ restored” with 
care. Restoration in every 
case of old work must be 
deplored, but, as all things 
perish, there is no choice 
but of two evils—to see the 
work rot away utterly, or 
to attempt to rehabilitate 
it. The fault is that such 
latter attempt is generally 
made too late. The old, 
with its veritable witness 
of centuries, is lost, and in 
the new there is but a mock 
representation of it. Off- 
hand that criticism might 
be raised against the re- 
painting of the wooden 


Bois, which Blomefield the historian, as rector of 
Fersfield (Norfolk), attempted in 1734. It was 
a most careful repainting, however, and a true 
one, for at that time there was sufficient of the 
original colour remaining to justify the attempt. 
The head-piece, surcoat and gauntlets were pow- 
dered with ermine, and the girdle was coloured 
red inside. Fine patterns were worked in slight 
relief on sunk panels imitating enamels and placed 
on the gilded or silvered surfaces of the sword- 
belt and spur-straps, and also let into the board, 
which was green and adorned with flowers and 
leaves. The figure belongs to the middle portion 
of the fourteenth century, a time when the art of 
sculpture in England was still at a high level. 














effigy of Sir Robert du 
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The head, it will be seen, rests on cushions, while 
at the feet is a spotted buck—the crest of Du 
Bois. The repainting of the figure was carried 
out with great feeling, and it enables us to form a 
truer idea of what these strange effigies really 
looked like originally than is possible from the 
figures which are mutilated and decayed, with no 
vestige of the colour that made them so vividly 
realistic. Dr. Fryer describes the method which 
the mediaeval artist followed. He first took a 
sound piece of oak, sufficiently wide for carving 
the figure of a knight in armour or a lady in kirtle 
and long mantle lying on a board or bed. ‘“ The 
portion of the board with the effigy on it, as well 
as the cushions upon which the head rested, and 
the animal at the feet, were hollowed out and 
filled with charcoal to absorb moisture. Having 
carved the figure, and fastened with wooden pins 
such parts as lay beyond the size of his block, it 
was ready for decoration. The effigy would then 
be sized, and pieces of linen would be glued over 
the cracks and other inequalities. The decorator 
would then give the figure a thin coat of so-called 
gesso, with a still thicker coating for those por- 
tions he desired to decorate in relief, such as the 
mail, or surfaces afterwards to be gilded or silvered. 
Before the gesso hardened the decorator impressed 
it with various matrices or stamps of diverse 
patterns; some being for mail of various sizes, 
. . All the 
painting on the effigy was done in distemper 
(tempera). Finally the figure was covered with a 
coat of plain or tinted oleaginous varnish, which 
was needful, but, alas! it did not prove to be a 
sufficient protection.” Sometimes the village car- 
penter or other craftsman executed the work, but 
often, strange to say, it appears to have been donc 
in London, and possibly Bristol, where the image- 
makers had plenty of skill at hand. This and 
many other interesting points are discussed in 
Dr. Fryer’s book, which is a most fascinating one. 
The writing is free from the dull methods of most 
antiquarians, and is made doubly interesting by 
the numerous photographs of these old wooden 
effigies which are distributed throughout the 
pages. Added value, too, is given by a detailed 
topographical index at the end. 


and others for decorative purposes 


* Wooden Monumental Effigies in kngland and Wales.” 
By Alfred C. Fryer, Ph.D., FSA. London: Elliot Stock, 
62, Paternoster Row, E.C. Price 6s. nett. Royal 4to. 


THE DESIGNING OF ORNAMENT 

TuHIs admirable volume contains within its 
narrow space 380 figures drawn by the author 
and 31 photographic plates, all selected examples 
of pattern-work. They are gathered from many 
sources, but they are all alike figured because of 
their beauty and suggestiveness, and this in a 
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bright, clear way which is most attractive. This 
fine body of illustration is accompanied by a sug- 
gestive text which provides a commentary on the 
examples, together with a thoughtful account of 
the origin and development of pattern. The 
examples are grouped according to a simple 
system of classification by essential variation and 
not according to ‘‘style,” and this is the only 
proper way of approaching the subject. I have 
seen some collections of ornament which it tires 
one merely to look through, and which only make 
one wonder what it is all about. But this book 
fully justifies both itself and its subject, and a 
mere turning over of the leaves is stimulating and 
exciting. It is not only a book about patterns, 
but it is a pattern-book, in both senses of the 
word. As a collection of ornamental motives, 
especiaily, I should like to recommend it to 
architects. No good patterns can be designed 
out of nothing, but truly interesting ornamenta- 
tion might result from telling a carver or a 
plasterer to do ‘‘something like this, but dif- 
ferent’; pointing to a figure in the book before 
us. Mr. Christie’s text makes it abundantly 
clear how all true ornament worth the making 
has been developed by change and expansion from 
seed ideas. The essence of design can best be 
explained as arrangement, and all designing is a 
sort of game of variations. Asto play a game 
you have first to make rules—it is curious that 
rules and definitions are strictest for games—so 
you cannot design until you have set up rules and 
limitations within which you agree to play at new 
combinations. Old designs, and all fine and 
inevitable designs, as Mr. Christie says, ‘‘ seem 
to shape themselves, and may almost be said to 
be discovered rather than to be composed.” The 
question of classification is dealt with most sug- 
gestively. Patterns cross one another so easily 
that it is probably impossible to devise an ex- 
haustive system. It would be like attempting to 
classify pictures or novels. On the one hand, all 
repeating patterns havea unit square of repetition ; 
on the other, their differences are infinite. My 
own feeling in the matter is that it is well, for 
practical reasons, to sort out more or less arbi- 
trarily about a score of main varieties of structure 
to which names may be given; as, spots and 
sprigs, stripes, bands and bends, zig-zags and 
waved bands, chequers and counter-changes, nets, 
curved nets, honeycombs and scales, lattices, 
scrolls and branches, plaits, knots, and inter- 
lacings. Then these are crossed with ten or a 
dozen elements or subjects, as animal, floral, 
geometrical, and the treatment may be varied 
again by texture,.as hatching, dotting, and so on, 
and by colour. Many of these types of space- 
division were differentiated and named by the 
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AN OLD HOUSE IN LECCE 
DRAWN BY MARTIN SHAW BRIGGS, A.R.I.B.A. 
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heralds of the thirteenth century. If architects 
would seize hold of some general idea of classi- 
fication, such as that under which Mr. Christie 
groups his patterns, a system which they might 
make their own in an hour or so, and learn by 
heart a few elements like a rose and a lily, oak 
foliage and vine, which they might do in another 
two hours, then they could decorate their buildings 
in delightful ways never ending, by the pleasant 
game of variation; thus, swags, guilloches, eggs 
and tongues, and all the dreary row of common- 
place ‘ornament ” would be forgotten sufficiently 
to be reinvented from time to time with some 
new vitality. 

What is needed is systematic exploration in the 
spirit of play. Building may be serious, but surely 
ornament ts play. Take any elements, the forms 
M and T for instance, and see what can be 
done with a quantity of them in various combina- 
tions—this is design. 

W. R. LETHABY. 

“ Traditional Methods of Pattern-designing: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Decorative Art.” By Archibald 
H. Christic. Clarendon Press: 1910. Price 6s. 


A BAROQUE CITY 


IraLy has been so overrun with tourists that to 
speak of any part of it as being ‘‘ unknown” seems 
incredible. Yet that is true of Lecce, left alone 
in the “heel,” between Brindisi and Otranto. 
Readers of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW possess 
the advantage, however, of having already been 
introduced to the place,through the articles which 
Mr. Briggs contributed a short time ago as a 
special commission by the Editor. In the present 
volume the author has elaborated his matter and 
given a complete account of the civic, social, 
and architectural history of Lecce. The book 
is very breezily written, the facts, ascertained 
after a great deal of research, being set down in 
the most readable manner. But to architects 
the chief interest lies in the exploitation of the 
city as the most complete example of Baroque 
architecture to be found in Italy. Mr. Briggs, 
naturally, is immensely enthusiastic over his 
‘* find,” and he comes forward very readily in the 
interests of a phase of art which, by reason of the 
extravagance of its expression and the abuse of 
accepted canons which it flagrantly proclaims, is 
generally regarded askance. The book, in this 
respect especially, is of much interest. We can- 
not go the whole length with Mr. Briggs in his 
appreciation of Baroque; but, as he very truly 
points out, we need to divest ourselves of preju- 
dices which are founded on ignorance. Baroque, 
as he says, is an unpopular style, and stands in 
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much the same light for critics now as ‘‘ Gothick ” 
did when Wren was studying the elements of 
English architecture. ‘An architect who has 
no idea beyond the pages of his well-thumbed 
Gibbs or Chambers recoils from the very mention 
of the name in holy horror, and will not suffer his 
eyes to behold the unclean thing.” Yet, to any- 
one who will but detach himself, there is a good 
deal to admire in such Baroque buildings of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as we 
find in Lecce. Often the artist overreaches him- 
self in his revolt against the schoolmen, but in 
that very exuberance of fancy there is a vigour 
which comes refreshingly after a long-continued 
dose of close copyism on the part of pedants; 
while, in those examples where restraint has been 
exercised in the design, the charm of the work 
is undeniable. The illustration on the opposite 
page may be cited in this connection, though not 
thoroughly typical of what is usually considered 
as ‘‘ Baroque.” Altogether the book is one 
which is well worth studying. It traverses new 
ground instead of raking over old (as most books 
on Italy do), and on that account especially is to 
be commended. Numerous drawings and photo- 
graphs are introduced to illustrate it. 

“In the Heel of Italy.” By Martin Shaw Briggs, 
A.RILB.A. London; Andrew Melrose,3 York Street, 
Covent Garden. Price 8s. 6d. nett. 


THE COMMITTEE FOR THE 
SURVEY OF THE MEMORIALS 
OF GREATER LONDON 


e~ Y virtue of a certain felicitous 
power retained only by a 
small proportion of our an- 
cient buildings, we may trans- 
port ourselves, without any 
conscious effort, into the his- 
torical period that gave them 
birth. In the larger number 
of cases there are no doubt many circumstances 
that contribute to turn our expectation into dis- 
appointment, and none of these is greater than 
the misguided efforts of the old restorers who lost 
the spirit of the past in the well-meaning attempt 
to preserve the outward form. Among the small 
number of those buildings which are still left to 
satisfy us, one of the most delightful is the frag- 
ment of the archiepiscopal palace at Croydon, 
and it is never without surprise that the visitor 
discovers how unspoiled this building has remained 
in a town so resolutely absorbed in the present, 
and so forgetful of its earlier traditions. The 
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situation of the palace, close to the church in 
a corner of the ‘‘Old Town,” and some distance 
from the highway, has sheltered it from observa- 
tion, and thus has aided its preservation. But 
even so, it is only a fragment of the original build- 
ing. A road has been cut through the fine court- 
yard shown us by Ducarel, the apartments 
enclosing three of the sides have been swept 
away, and the beautiful gatehouse—although its 
inner arch lingered to span the new street for a 
little while—has since followed the rest. And 
even the south block of buildings, which included 
the principal rooms, was shorn of its eastern end 
as far as the east wall of the Great Hall, which, 
being formerly an internal wall, became weakened 
through exposure to the weather and fell in 1830, 
imperilling, but fortunately not damaging, the 
Hall itself. 

But while not forgetting what has been lost, we 
may be thankful for the considerable amount that 
remains. The three fine rooms so carefully re- 
corded by Pugin in the first volume of his Examples 
of Gothic Architecture—the Great Hall, the Chapel 
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and the Guard Chamber—are enough to 
make the place of untold value to the archi- 
tect, but these by no means exhaust the 
ancient work. A numberof other apartments 
with fine ceilings and panelling of various 
periods are grouped to the west of the 
Hall, and, with the Chapel and Guard- 
room, enclose two small courts or areas. 
The Hall itself is 56 ft. long, divided into 
four bays, the width of 37 ft. g in. being 
spanned by a beautiful open timber roof. 
Pugin drew the east wall, with its three 
service doors, before it fell. The Hall 
has an interesting north porch occupying 
the eastern bay, and a door on the 
south directly opposite. The roof princi- 
pals are brought down to the elaborately- 
carved heraldic corbels by means of tim- 
ber shafts with caps and bases of excel- 
lent design. The Chapel on the first floor 
is about 70 ft. at its greatest length, and 
24 ft. 6in. wide. It is divided into five 
bays, the last (to the west) being irregu- 
larly shaped, owing to its position against 
the boundary wall between the palace and 
the churchyard. It has a simple and 
effective ceiling, panelled with moulded 
ribs, placed at a low pitch, the principals 
being curved into a four-centred arch, the 
moulding of which is carried down to 
the floor. It contains a charming panelled 
screen, carved bench ends, and a most 
delightful Jacobean gallery placed across the acute 
angle made by the south with the west wall, 
which has been traditionally called Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Pew. 

The Guard-room, a large apartment 50 ft. 8 in. 
by 22 ft. 6in., has an interesting bay window, of 
which Pugin made detailed drawings. We under- 
stand that this has been recently taken down and 
re-erected under the supervision of Mr. Banister 
Fletcher, who is executing the needful repairs to 
the palace. That the building needs repair there 
can be no doubt, and we are confident that if 
money is subscribed for this object there will be 
no wholesale restoration, but only the necessary 
fortifying of the old fabric to help it in its struggle 
to resist decay. Nothing but gratitude can be 
felt towards its present owner and towards those 
responsible for the school that is housed within 
its walls for the solicitude which they have shown 
in handling this historic home of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury. 
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OR many years, we gather from 
The Sphinx (the Liverpool 
Undergraduate paper), a pro- 
posal to erect a club for 
students of the University 
has been under considera- 
tion. After a long delay the 
scheme took definite shape, 

a design was prepared, and now the actual work of 

erection is being proceeded with. It is expected 

that the building, to be known as ‘‘ The Students’ 

Union,” will be completed about April next year. 

The architect is Professor C. H. Reilly, M.A., 

A.R.I.B.A., under whose direction the School of 

Architecture at Liverpool University is achieving 

great eminence. 

The site of the new building is almost opposite 
the main entrance to the University, and has 
frontages to Bedford Street and Mount Pleasant. 
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STUDENTS’ UNION, LIVERPOOL 












A perspective of the Bedford Street front is here 
reproduced, together with the ground-floor plan. 
As the north side looks over the open space of a 
railway cutting the facilities for securing good 
lighting are exceptional. 

Unfortunately there is not enough money avail- 
able for the immediate completion of the entire 
scheme, and the architect has therefore designed 
the building in such a way as to make it possible 
to erect it in three portions. 

The first part, containing the block facing Bed- 
ford Street, is the one now in course of erection, 
and will ultimately form the men's portion, com- 
prising a billiard-room on the lower ground floor, 
reading-rooms on the ground floor, a large dining- 
room on the first floor, and a library on the 
second floor. In addition there will be a number 
of small rooms for committee purposes, and ample 
lavatory accommodation will be provided. In the 
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THE STUDENTS’ UNION, LIVERPOOL 


centre of the building will be the debating hall, 
shaped as a theatre for concerts and dramatic 
performances, with a foyer encircling it. 

The block facing Mount Pleasant will be allo- 
cated to the women students, with reading-room, 
dining-room, and other accommodation. 





the bed, instead of vice-versa, as is the usual prac- 
tice. The result is not only a much pleasanter 
texture, but a richer and a more uniformly-coloured 
brick of a brownish hue, with none of those flares 
of alternate pink and white which make the 
present common brick so difficult to use. 
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The cost of the Bedford Street block will be 
about £8,400. 

The materials used in the facade shown are 
Portland stone and small wire-cut bricks from 
Sutton Oak. These latter are the ordinary com- 
mon bricks of the Liverpool district, made a little 
smaller, and wire-cut on the face and pressed on 
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We understand that the members of the com- 
bination of brickmakers have expressed their 
willingness to give a prize and scholarship to the 
Liverpool School of Architecture, as an acknow- 
ledgment to Professor Reilly of his suggestion that 
they should wire-cut the face of their bricks instead 
of the bed. 
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